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It even becomes a question whether it may not be advisable for the 
municipalities themselves to aid indirectly in the construction of such 
model tenements. M. Raffalovich objects strenuously to the direct inter- 
vention of the government, and he is perhaps correct in this respect. But 
the policy of city loans to well-established companies and under care- 
fully defined safeguards may at all events be discussed. M. Raffalovich 
is very much opposed even to this mediate intervention, and maintains 
that the French experiments have been disastrous and costly. But he 
does not seem to give sufficient weight to the English history of tene- 
ment-house reform, which proves that municipal aid to large companies 
is, under certain conditions, both practicable and salutary. We may not 
yet be ripe for this method in America, and the danger of democratic 
agitators converting the demand for municipal aid into a plea for free 
rents is always present. But the situation is becoming so horrible in 
some of our larger cities that, if the private companies are not soon 
able to attract sufficient capital for extensive alterations and undertak- 
ings, the question of municipal loans for tenement-house reform, as in 
England, will soon be upon us. Let us try private initiative as long as 
possible. But if that continues to be a failure, what then ? 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 



First Report from the Select Committee of tlie House of Lords on 
the Sweating System. London, 1888. — Folio, 1032 pp. 

This report carries us back to the days of Charles Kingsley and Alton 
Locke. The " sweating system " is in full revival in London, and it is 
again the era of " cheap clothes and nasty." The " sweater " is a man 
who takes a bundle of clothes, already cut, from the manufacturer and 
carries them home to be made up. In his small room, sometimes a 
living room, sometimes a shop built out over the yard, he employs a 
number of men to assist him. There, crowded together in an atmos- 
phere made foul by gas, by the coke fire for heating the pressing irons 
and by human breath and exhalations, with total disregard of all sani- 
tary rules, these men sit and work 14, 16, and 18 hours a day. The 
" sweater " receives one-half of the sum paid for the work, distributing 
the remaining one-half among his employees. There is constant com- 
petition among the " sweaters " to obtain the clothing, and so the price 
is driven lower and lower and the wages of the men become less and 
less. The men themselves are helpless. It is either work or starve. 
The labor itself is practically unskilled. A "greener" can learn it in 
a month's time ; and it is no longer necessary to shut the men up, as in 
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Alton Locke. They know that if they leave, others will be found to 
take their place. All day long they do not stir from the shop. The 
employer gives them a cup of coffee in the morning and a cup of tea at 
night and they bring their own dinner. The earnings of the women, 
who take the lighter work home, are still worse. Women sew shirts for 
•jd. and 2>d. a dozen, finding their own cotton and paying 2s. 6d. a week 
rent for the machine. By hard work a woman can make two dozen 
shirts a day. The same system exists in the boot and shoe trade and 
in furniture making. 

The evidence points very conclusively to the existence of the " sweat- 
ing system " and to the evils connected with it. As to the cause of its 
revival the witnesses were not so well agreed. Some traced it to the 
immigration of Russian and Polish Jews since 1880-1882. Certain 
branches of the clothing trade have gone almost entirely into their 
hands. There is a constant immigration also of provincials into London, 
and these destitute people easily fall into the hands of the " sweater." 
The shirt makers are largely the wives of dock laborers and other work- 
men having uncertain employment, and the wife takes this poorly paid 
labor when the husband is idle. These people furnish the material on 
which the " sweater " preys ; but the real cause of the " sweating sys- 
tem " is the intense competition in making goods cheap without regard 
to quality. The private workshop is outside of the factory act and, even 
where it is a workshop within the meaning of the act, the force of inspec- 
tors is entirely insufficient to enforce the regulations. Hence we have 
the long hours of labor for women and boys, the unsanitary conditions 
for all classes of work-people and the easy evasion of the law. The 
goods, however bad in quality, find a sale at a price sufficient to com- 
pensate the maker, and the system of giving the work to the lowest 
bidder acts like a screw in each successive stage of contracting to wring 
the last farthing out of the person giving the labor. 

The remedies suggested by the witnesses, both employers and work- 
men, indicate the necessary evolution of the whole system. It is simply 
to bring these workshops under the purview of the factory act, compel- 
ling a man who employs other persons to work for him to register his 
place as a workshop even if it be his own house or lodging ; and to com- 
bine the work of the sanitary inspector who is now under the parish 
with that of the factory inspector who is under the Home office, and 
increase the number of inspectors so that the work may be done effi- 
ciently. It is a curious fact that the factory, which has been so much 
denounced by workingmen, has become a means of protection to them, 
and the home the place where they are most mercilessly exploited. It 
is plain that we must extend the factory system to all trades where the 
goods are manufactured in such quantities that this excessive competi- 
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tion in lowering the price of labor is felt. The state is obliged to fix 

the conditions under which the laborer sells his labor: There seems to 

be no other way out of it. 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 



Report from the Select Committee on Emigration and Immigration 
{Foreigners) ; together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Min- 
utes of Evidence, and Appendix. London, 1888. — Folio, ix, 313 pp. 

Correspondence relating to Chinese Immigration into the Austra- 
lasian Colonies ; with a return of Acts passed by the Legislatures of 
those Colonies and of Canada and British Columbia on the subject. 
London, 1888. — Folio, 87 pp. 

The committee of the House of Commons to investigate the question 
of immigration reported that they had examined a number of witnesses, 
and recommended that a similar committee be appointed the next ses- 
sion. The testimony which they have printed was largely controver- 
sial in character and led to no definite conclusion. They found that 
there was no means of ascertaining the number of foreigners arriving in 
England. Although there is a statute of 6 William IV, directing that 
the captain of every vessel arriving in the United Kingdom shall give to 
the custom-house officer a list of all alien passengers, this law has fallen 
into abeyance : returns are made only from the ports of London and 
Hull, and no attempt is made to control even these. It is therefore 
utterly impossible to ascertain the strength of this immigration move- 
ment, and doubly so because much of it is only in transitu. Estimates 
of the actual number of immigrants arriving who stay in the United 
Kingdom varied from 9,000 per annum up to 100,000. Mr. Robert 
Giffen was of the opinion that it would be extremely difficult and an- 
noying to commerce to compel a return of passengers landed in the 
country. 

The alleged flooding of the country with foreign workmen and driving 
out of English workmen was not proven very conclusively, although a 
number of workingmen made vigorous assertions to that effect before 
the committee. It does appear, however, that two or three trades — 
tailoring, boot and shoe-making, and cabinet-making — have gone over 
into the hands of aliens, and that certain streets in London are now 
inhabited almost entirely by foreigners. It also appears that the revival 
of the " sweating system " has been due mainly to these new arrivals, 
who are willing to take any wages they can get, who live in the poorest 
way, and whom it is impossible to organize into trades unions. 

The larger part of this immigration since 1880 has consisted of poor 



